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THERE ISN'T GOING TO BE ANY URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—UNLESS 


Or perhaps one might better say "until" we 
recognize the realities and the problems. The picture 
is becoming clearer. The problems are slapping us 
in the face. During the past month we have had a 
series of meetings here in Chicago devoted to the 
subject of urban redevelopment. The Urban Redevel- 
opment Study Committee met for two days. For three 
days the Annual Press Seminar, attended by repre- 
sentatives of leading newspapers in the United States, 
took place. Although we were supposed to have talked 
about housing in general at the Press Seminar, a good 
jeal of the discussion centered on urban redevelop- 
ment. These conclusions emerged from the discussions: 

1) If we are going to clear sl.wms and blighted 
areas, we need replacement housing for the people 
who are to be moved from their slum dwellings. 

2) Although there are some vacant lots in slum 
and blighted areas, they are, generally speaking, 
widely scattered and do not permit any large scale 
building for housing. 

3) The new housing to be used for the displaced 
persons must be on vacant land. Where vacant land 
exists in central areas it is, generally speaking, 
along the railroads or consists of old industrial 
sites or ttherwise generally unsatisfactory as a 
location for housing. 

Most of the satisfactory vacant sites are 

ying areas. 

considerable amount of opposition has 

already developed against the use of such outlying 
vacant area sites for housing purposes. The reasons 
for this opposition are not hard to find. Some of 
the first housing projects will, of necessity, have 
to be public housing projects. This does not mean 
that all of the people removed from slum areas are 
eligible for public housing. Actually it developed 
at the meetings here in Chicago that approximately 
one-third of those who would be displaced are eli- 
gible on an income basis for public housing. This 
means that two-thirds of the displaced persons will 
have to go into some form of private housing. Since 
public housing is farther advanced in construction 


than other forms of housing, outlying sites are being 
sought for public housing projects to permit the 
removal of people from slum areas. The real opposi- 
tion to the use of outlying areas stems from the fact 
that public housing cannot be discriminatory and that 
there is the possibility of an intermingling of 
racial groups. 

In the City of Detroit, for instance, the newly 
elected mayor has taken a stand against the utili- 
zation of outlying vacant areas for public housing 
purposes. In the City of Chicago a number of alder- 
men have announced their opposition to the utiliza- 
tion of outlying vacant areas for public housing 
projects. Even a Negro alderman in a predominantly 
Negro ward has announced opposition to additional pub- 
lic housing projects in the slum area on the ground 
that the people displaced, some of whom are home 
owners, have no place to go. Most of them are not 
eligible for the new housing projects which will be 
erected on the sites in blighted or slum areas. 

There is, of course, the opposition - partly 
hidden - of those groups who are inherently opposed 
to public housing and find a useful tool in the 
necessity for the selection of outlying or vacant 
areas. Opposition is easily stirred up by such in- 
terests without showing their hands. Whether the 
opposition is honest or biased the results are the 
same. Urban redevelopment is being slowed or is 
made impossible while there is a housing shortage. 

6) Some of the laws have already been found 
defective. The Rhode Island Supreme Court, in an 
advisory opinion to the Governor, has said substan- 
tially that the rebuilding of undeveloped areas is 
unconstitutional. Two of the five justices were 
of the opinion that even the rebuilding of slum 
areas is unconstitutional. A newspaper story from 
Minneapolis points up a legal obstacle. A similar 
story from Milwaukee does the same. Most of the 
state laws already adopted are not adequate to take 
advantage of the Federal legislation dealing with 
urban redevelopment and slum clearance. 

(Continued on the following page) 
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THERE ISN'T GOING TO BE ANY (Continued) 


7) Some cities have already experienced a 
shortage in funds. Even assuming that a cash con- 
tribution need not be made, some cities will find dif- 
ficulty in obtaining funds for the necessary capital 
improvements, such as schools, sewers, water mains, 
and other public building which might serve as the 
city's contribution toward the clearance of land. 

8) It appeared clear, at the meetings, that 
we cannot depend upon insurance companies or other 
institutions of that nature for a large amount of 
urban rebuilding. At current building costs it 
is practically impossible to build large scale de- 
velopments which will rent for less then $20 to 
$25 per room per month (even with a reduced land 
cost). There are a limited number of families who 
can afford such rents. The competition, particularly 
in slum areas, is difficult to meet. A private 
housing project may be fairly similar in appearance 
to a public housing project. Yet, with the subsidies 
provided to public housing, the rentals may be only 
one-third of those charged in the private housing 
project for fairly similar accomodations. 

Planning, project planning, land acquisition, 
finding new homes for displaced persons, and demoli- 
tion all take time. Don't be surprised if several 
years elapse before we see actual construction, even 
if all of the problems mentioned above are met. Some 
time will be saved where rehabilitation of exist- 
ing buildings as well as demolition and rebuilding 
is the program for redevelopment. (4S5P0O has prepared 
a summary ofall state urbanredevelopment decisions 
in the United States. Itis being sent to all sub- 
scribers to PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE and the ZONING 
DIGESf and to all urban redevelopment agencies.) 





ASPO'S SIXTEENTH YEAR 


This is a reminder to the mempers of the 
American Society of Planning Officials that we 
are begining our sixteenth year, and the first 
year of the Society without any subvention. 
We are now on our own and are dependent upon 
membership, PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE and the 
ZONING DIGEST for the support of the Society. 











AIRLINE AND AIR CRAFT DEVELOPMENT 1949 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has just 
released a report on the progress of air lines in 
the United States during 1949. Some of the facts 
disclosed will be of interest to our members. There 
are an estimated 510,000 certified pilots in the 
country, an increase of 4% over 1948. There are 
1,080 scheduled air carriers of all classes, of 
which 455 are in the four engine group. One thou- 
sand two-place civil aircraft were manufactured in 
1949 as against 3,302 in 1948. There are 6,100 civil 
airports in the country as of the end of 1949. 
Sixteen million, five hundred revenue passengers 
were carried, up 13% over 1948. Interestingly enough, 
there was a 10% decline in the number of passenger 
fatalities in 1949 as against 1948. 
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PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 


More than one hundred planning agencies 
have subscribed to PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 
since its inauguration in April, 1949. Among 
the larger cities which are subscribers are 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Kansas City, Missouri. 
Six states and the Province of Ontario are also 
subscribers. 

After more than two months of research, 
we have finally completed the bulletin dealing 
with drive-in theaters. In this bulletin we 
treat many aspects of the problem, including 
zoning, traffic control, design of approaches 
etc. 

A word about PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE: 
This service provides extensive research on 
any phase of planning and we interpret the word 
broadly. When, however, we receive an inquiry 
on garbage collection or disposal, or on sewers, 
we ask the American Public Works Association 
for assistance. When we receive an inquiry 
dealing with public welfare programs (and we 
have had such inquiries) we obtain assistance 
from the American Public Welfare Association. 
When the problem presented to us is one of gen- 
eral municipal administration, we ask for help 
from the American Municipal Association here 
in the building. On the other hand, when the 
National Association of Assessing Officers re- 
ceives an inquiry on planning they expect that 
we will answer the inquiry for them and we are 
glad to do so. That is why all of us are lo- 
cated at 1313 East Sixtieth Street. ASPO is 
not omniscient. We think there are other agen- 
cies which know more about sewers and welfare 
and taxation than we do. On the other hand, 
we think there is no agency which is as compe- 
tant to answer an inquiry on planning as we are. 
The answer to a planning problem isn't always 
the apparent one. So far, we have had ex- 
pressions of great satisfaction with the bulle- 
tins and the research service offered by PLAN- 
NING ADVISORY SERVICE. 











ZONING DIGEST 


The leading article in the December, 1949 
issue of the ZONING DIGEST deals with the ef- 
fect of zoning on private restrictions. A 
considerable number of decisions are summar- 
ized. The consensus of these decisions is 
in agreement with a Virginia case, presented 
in more detail in the same issue of the Digest, 
which held that restrictions are not abolish- 
ed by the zoning ordinance. 

The current issue of the ZONING DIGEST also 
has an extensive summary of the opinion to the 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island by the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court interpreting the 
urban redevelopment law of that state. 
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MOVEMENT OF INDUSTRY IN DETROIT 
METROPOLITAN REGION 


The Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning 
Commission has just completed an important and inter- 
esting study of the movement of manufacturing estab- 
lishments between 1937 and 1949, plus a study of 
factors influencing the location of plants. 

In 1937 there were 1,890 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the Detroit region. By 1949 this had 
increased to a total of 3,544 - an increase of 884%. 
In the City of Detroit, plants increased from 1,688 
to 2,648, a gain of 57%, while in the rest of the 
region the growth was from 202 to 896 or 3444. 
(Watch out for percentage increases; they have 
little meaning standing alone.) 

Manufacturing employment in the city increased 
61% from 1939 to 1947, while the growth in the rest 
of the region was only 344%. 

During this 1937-1949 period, 146 manufactur- 
ing plants moved from sites within the City of De- 
troit to locations in the region beyond the city 
limits. Highland Park received 13 plants from De- 
troit, Ferndale 25, and Dearborn 27. 

Manufacturing employment increased at a much 
more rapid rate in the City of Detroit than it did 
in the region outside of the city. This underlines 
the fact that industrial plants outside of the city 
are, for the most part, small establishments. 

Why did these plants move? Questionnaires 
were sent to 146 establishments. Replies were re- 
ceived from 63. Seventy per cent said that tax rates 
were @ major factor and nineteen per cent added that 
tax rates were a minor factor. Sixty-eight per cent 
said that the need for greater space was a major 
factor. Nineteen per cent considered it a minor 
factor. Thirty-five per cent gave zoning restric- 
tions as a major factor and sixteen per cent gave it 
as a minor factor. (It would be interesting to 
analyze the actual affect of local tax rates upon 
industry and the extent to which local tax rates 
are lower in the outlying areas.) 

Nearly 3/4ths of the replies said that special 
‘inducements did not apply in the decision to move. 

Another questionnaire was sent to 171 of the 
region's industries that have been increasing their 
employment. Eighty-two per cent of the industrial 
plants that replied indicated that they desired per- 
ipheral sites. 

Interestingly enough, highways form the most 
important single mode of transportation for these 
industries, with 45% served by this method alone. 
Both highway and rail transport are required by 37% 
of the plants. Only 8% depend exclusively on rail 
service. The largest number of plants required an 
acre or less of land for each 50 workers. 

Sixty-five per cent of the industrial plants 
stated that they need public transportation for 
their employees. Of the plants that have already 
moved outside of the city, 56% reported that they 
need public transportation for their workers. 

Only one-third of the industrial plants said 
that proximity to related industries was an impor- 
tant location factor. (That is, industries within 


the region that provide them with raw or semi-pro- 
cessed materials or utilize their products. ) 





BLUEPRINT FOR A GREATER KENTUCKY 


On March 1, 1950, the Committee for Kentucky 
will submit its final report to the citizens of the 
state. The report, "A Blueprint for a Greater Ken- 
tucky," will wind up six years of one of the most 
publicized and most successful civic undertakings 
ever started. 

The final report sums up eleven earlier re- 
ports, and it shows the same honest appraisal of 
Kentucky's problems that made the previous reports 
so valuable. From the beginning, the Committee for 
Kentucky refused to feel smug‘about any of the 
state's shortcomings, and it reported conditions 
frankly. Its first slogan was "Wake up, Kentucky." 
And the Committee proceeded to help Kentucky wake 
up by pointing out a number of unpleasant facts to 
the citizens - facts like the state's rank of 41st 
in per capita spending for education, its position 
as the state with the third highest tuberculosis 
death rate, 97% of its farmhouses without inside 
toilets,.42,000 farms without even an outside privy. 

Then the Committee picked up experts and tech- 
nicians to study and report on what was wrong and 
what could be done. The individual reports cover- 
ed a range from agriculture to welfare. The re- 
ports proved to be popular not only in Kentucky 
but in 47 other states and at least 10 foreign 
countries. They were used by the Army in working 
with the Japanese; they were used at an UNESCO 
Seminar; they are being translated into Spanish 
and Portuguese for Latin America. 

In its final "Blueprint," the Committee presents 
a definite "plan of action" in each of the eleven 
fields. And it says honestly that it will take 
$51,441,531 new revenue each year if the state 
wants to carry out the program. The Committee does 
not dodge the question of where the money is to 
come from. The "Blueprint" examines each of the 
present revenue sources and points out how some of 
these may be increased and still keep Kentucky's 
rate at or near the national average., The Committee 
also looks at new sources of revenue and shows how 
much the state could get from these. And it says 
"there are no modern miracles available to raise 
money. The people must make up their minds that if 
they want progress, they will have to pay for it, 
whether it be through additional taxation for annual 
needs or through bonds issued for capital expendi- 
tures." 

Harry W. Schacter, Louisville department store 
executive, has led the Committee since its start. 
He recognizes that the Committee's work has already 
brought about many reforms, some lasting, some only 
stop-gap. But it isn't enough. In his foreward to 
the final report, Schacter said: 

"People of Kentucky, here is a blueprint for a 
greater Kentucky. It is non-partisan, non-political. 
It is presented to you, not in any sense of destruc- 
tive criticism, but rather as a challenge to you to 
roll up your sleeves and go to work to correct the 
conditions which need correcting. This program will 
insure a better life for every Kentucky citizen. It 
will enable Kentucky to take its rightful place 
among the progressive states in this nation." 
(See book review on page 8) 


LEGISLATION—ADOPTED 
State 


Missouri: S. B. 13. Off-Street Parking: Auth- 





orizes constitutional charter cities of more than 
700,000 population to provide off-street parking 
facilities. The Bill prohibits the condemnation 
of residential property for parking lots and re- 
quires in the leasing of property acquired that bids 
should be taken from prospective operators with 
the lease going to the highest bidder. 


South Dakota: Chapter 198, Laws 1949. Author- 
izes mmicipalities to create a plan commission which, 
in turn, may adopt a master city plan. The voters 
must approve the creation of a plan commission. The 
Act provides for legal status to be given to a master 
city plan; for building line regulations along major 
streets; subdivision regulations within the mmici- 
palities and three miles thereof and penalities for 
the violation of subdivision regulations. 





URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—FEDERAL 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency has an- 
nounced that it is now prepared to make fnitial 
reservations of Federal grant funds, under the 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment progran, 
authorized by Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
Communities planning to participate in the program 
prior to July 1, 1951, are urged to submit requests 
to H. & H. F. A. for reservation of funds under 
the first $200 million of the $500 million which 
will be made available for this purpose. 

The reservation of such funds, of course, does 
not constitute commitments. Such reservation will 
be automatically terminated in six months, unless 
communities submit within that time a formal appli- 
cation to H. & H. F. A. and evidence of other posi- 
tive steps in the program which are sufficient 
in the eyes of the Administrator to justify an ex- 
tension of the reservation of such funds. Commmi- 
ties should make certain that by the time a forml 
request is made for the funds that they will have 
adequate authority to cerry out their redevelopment 
projects. 

For the purposes of the initial reservation, 
a formula based on $70 per sub-standard dwelling 
unit has been adopted as a guide for determining 
the relative needs of the community. The request 
for reservation of funds is to be made in the form 
of three certified copies of a resolution adopted 
by the governing body of the locality. H. & H. F. 
A. have suggested a type of resolution that would 
be acceptable. Copies of these suggested resolu- 
tions and other forms and information may be obtain- 
ed from the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Divi- 
sion of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


FORTHCOMING CONFERENCES 


Inter-American Congress of Municipalities (with 
planning section) in New Orleans, May 1-5, 1950. 

Seventh Pan-American Congress of Architects, 
in Havana, Cuba, April 10-16, 1950. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Denver, Colorado: Assistant to Planning Di- 
rector. Salary $4,800-$6,000. Qualifications: 
degree in planning, considerable experience in 
public planning including engineering; or an 
equivalent combination of education and experi- 
ence. Write City and County of Denver, Person- 
nel Office, Room 408, City and Coumty Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 





Kansas City, Missouri: City Plan Commission. 
Senior Planner. Salary $4,500-$5,460. Qual- 
ifications: degree in city planning, civil engi- 
neering, landscape architecture, or architecture 
and five years experience in one of these fields; 
or any equivalent combination of experience and 
training. Associate Planner. Salary $3,720- 
$4,500. Qualifications: the same as for Senior 
Planner except that three years of experience are 
required. Write John M. Picton, Chief Planning 
Engineer, City Plan Commission, 15th Floor, City 
Hall, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 





Little Rock, Arkansas: Planning Director. 
Salary $4,500. Qualifications: degree in land- 
scape architecture and at least two and one-half 
years experience in city planning. Residence re- 
quirements waived. Examination to be held March 
15, 1950. Write Little Rock Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Room 214, City Hall, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Louisville, Kentucky: Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County Planning and Zoning Commission. Assist- 
ant Planner. Salary $4,020-$4,596. Qualifica- 
tims: college degree, special training in city 
planning, and a minimum of one year of practical 
experience in planning work. Write Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 





Norman, Oklahoma: Part time work with the 
City Planning Commission for someone who would 
like to continue work towards a graduate degree. 
Some city planning experience required. Salary 
$100 to $150 a month. Write Dr. Leonard Logan, 
Institute of Commmity Development, The University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 





Richmond, Virginia: City Planning Commission. 
Senior Planner. Salary $6,000-$8,000. Quali- 
fications: experience in city, county, or re- 
gional planning; ability to effectively plan and 
direct the work of subordinates. Write Garland 
A. Wood, Secretary, City Planning Commission, 217 
Governor Street, Richmond, Virginia. 





Saginaw, Michigan: Public Works Department. 
fraffic Engineer. Salary $4,740-$5,220. Quali- 
fications: appropriate engineering degree; two 
years experience in traffic engineering; or any 
equivalent combinatim of education or experience. 
Last date for filing application is February 15, 
1950. Write Personnel Advisory Board, Room 208, 
City Hall, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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LOCAL ITEMS 


Birmingham, Alabama. According to the Birminghan 
News-Age-Heralad of December 18th, members of the 
County Planning Board will study the question of 
whether the Birmingham, Alabama, District should 
seek Federal funds for the redevelopment of slum 
areas. 





Chicago, Illinois. The Chicago Plan Commission 
has contracted with the Chicago Land Clearance Conm- 
mission and the Chicago Housing Authority to under- 
take special surveys and planning studies connected 
with the development and redevelopment activities of 
these two agencies under the Housing Act of 19/9. 





Dallas, Texas. As stated in fhe Dallas Morn- 
ing News of December 23rd, the City Plan Commission 
has washed its hands of the city's slum clearance 
and low-rent-public-housing program. By unanimous 
vote the Commission abolished its Rehabilitation 
Committee, appointed several months ago to study 
the slum problem and make recommendations on areas 
to be rehabilitated. 





Louisville, Kentucky. Plans for two subdivi- 
sions were held up by the Planning and Zoning Con- 
mission because of soil that won't soak up enough 
water and septic tank runoff. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota. According to the Minn- 
eapolis Star of December 6th, Alderman Frank V. 
Moulton has asked the City Planning Engineer and 
the City Attorney to draft an ordinance which would 
make it impossible to construct dwellings in areas 
zoned either light or heavy industrial. 





Peoria, Illinois. As reported by the Peoria 
Journal of December 15th, the Peoria County Board of 
Supervisors has adopted a resolution for the creation 
of a Regional Planning Commission to consist of ten 
members, not more than five of whom shall be resi- 
dents of Peoria. 





Providence, Rhode Island. fhe Bvening Bulletin 
reports that the Providence Redevelopment Agency 
will seek a new community redevelopment law limited 
to slum clearance operation. This is the result 
of the decision of the Supreme Court reported on 
page 1 of this issue. 





NEW HAVEN TELEVISION PROGRAM 


The New Haven City Plan Department recently 
prepared a television program for station WNHC-TV. 
The program centered on the general activities of 
city planning and, in particular, upon the location 
of Route #1 through New Haven, now under construc- 
tion by the Connecticut State Highway Department. 
A three-dimensional model was constructed to show 
a portion of the city through which Route #1 is to 
come. Each individual city block in the model was 
removable so that "before and after" effects of the 
highway improvement could be visualized. As dis- 
cussion took place, existing blocks were removed and 
replaced with projected plans. 





PERSONALS 


Douglas E. Brogden, who for fifteen months hag 
been city planning director in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
has resigned to accept a position with the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 


Paul Van T. Hedden, formerly of the Chicago 
Plan Commission, has been appointed administra- 
tor of the Fulton County Planning Commission and 
Board of Zoning Appeals of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Sydnor Hodges, formerly with the New Hampshire 
State Planning and Development Commission, has 
joined the staff of the Planning Section of the 
Chicago Housing Authority in Chicago. 


Talbot Jones, member of the staff of the Phila- 
delphia Planning Commission, has been named project 
planner of the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority. 


G. Donald Kennedy, vice-president of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation since 1948, has been ap- 
pointed consulting engineer and assistant to the 
president of the Portland Cement Association, ef- 
fective January 1, 1950. 


LeRoy Little, graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed to the staff 
of the Tennessee State Planning Commission in the 
West Tennessee Office. 


Daniel S. Martin, recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has joined the staff 
of the East Tennessee Office of the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission. 


Astrid Monson, formerly senior social economist 
with the Detroit City Planning Commission, is now 
employed by the Detroit Housing Commission as a 
statistician. , 


Donald Monson, formerly senior city planner 
with the Detroit City Planning Commission, has re- 
signed to join the Cooperative Housing Corporation 
of Detroit. 


Dr. Richard Hugh Ratcliff of the University 
of Wisconsin has been appointed director of the 
new Division of Housing Research in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


Dean Swartzel, who formerly was with the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, has joined the staff of the 
Public Housing Administration's regional office 
in Chicago. 


Norman Williams, Jr., an attorney associated 
with the firm of Harrison, Ballard and Allen, has 
been elected president of the Citizens' Housing and 
Planning Council of New York. Harold S. Buttenheim 
and Miss Loula D. Lasker, both of whom were among 
the founders of the Council, were elected honorary 
president and honorary chairman of the Board of 
Directors at the same meeting. 











PLANNING IN INDIA. A PERSONAL NOTE. 


"Instead of Planning Commissions, they have In- 
provement Trusts or Development Boards, who make 
master plans or schemes and then make individual 
schemes similar to what our redevelopment agencies 
would do, only they develop the land and sell it 
or they even build buildings, shops, houses, etc., 


and sell and lease. Some even have powers to main- 
tain roads, etc. So it's a complicated affair. 
Mostly their finances come from proceeds of sale of 
land. Its a typical example of why I think our system 
of the Planning Commission being mostly advisory is 
much the better way -- it might take longer but the 
results are better. Here, no matter what, the ques- 
tion of finance comes into the plan. As a result 
most of the schemes done in the past have added to 
the congestion of the city instead of helping it - 
lots 20 x 40 - streets the extreme width of 20 ft. 
Since I've been here, Improvements Trusts for Banaras 
and Agra have been formed. I'm @ member of both. 
We now are getting some wider roads -- provincial and 
national highways 250 ft. Our main objects in plan- 
ning these older cities is to develop and expand 
them, forgetting for the time being the old congested 
areas -- as the worst roof is a roof and better than 
the street. Much more building would be possible if 
there were more money. Land values are unbelievably 
high, even comparing with the prices one finds around 
Los Angeles. The average house here centers around 
a veranda, on which the cooking is done, one or two 
small rooms mostly for storage and sleeping, in win- 
ter time with the cow (which in reality is a mighty 
good hot water bottle) and primarily the courtyard 
surrounded by a high wall. Sometimes I wonder if 
some of the low cost housing in America in the South 
wouldn't be better with courtyard and veranda and 
less rooms. 

"Traffic is very congested here--much slower 
of course--the automobile, bus and truck of course 
foreign to it all but getting more and more impor- 
tant. All they do is honk, honk, honk the horn then 
go faster leaving a trail of dust. The biggest 
problem is the people--masses of them who much 
prefer to walk in the street. After all, the road 
is better paved than the foot path. Then there are 
the cycles, cycle rikshaws, tongas and eikas (horse 
drawn vehicles), then throw in a few cows, bullocks, 
elephants, and camels. So you see the traffic 
problems are something in India--much more compli- 
cated than in America. There is a street here in 
Lucknow 110 ft. wide. It moves about 1/16 or less 
than Wilshire Blvd. does in Beverly Hills. They 
think I'm crazy but in some ways I think roads here 
need to be wider than in America. Cycles seem to take 
up as much room as an auto, as they weave all over 
the place. The areas where the British lived are 
spacious, large lots and wide streets. They have 
some streets with buildings set back on service 
roads. The banks are amazing--they look like palacial 
homes set way back from the streets in beautiful 
gardens. The hotels are the same way. Many offices 
have become that way too lately because they have 
taken over many old large houses, which are diffi- 
cult to maintain now as servants are a problem over 
here." (Bxcerpts from a letter of Dudley frudgett) 
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CABIN COURTS IN SEATTLE. 





A loophole in Seattle's zoning code revealed 
recently permits the construction of "cabin court” 
type developments in all of Seattle's lst Residence 
Districts. In an opinion by the Corporation Counsel, 
the construction of this type of development meets 
all the requirements of the building and zoning 
codes and could become common in Seattle, even though 
the spirit of the city's zoning code may be violated 
thereby. 

The question arose on the protest of the McGilvra 
Community Club against the issuance of building per- 
mits for the construction of six small houses on 
adjoining 30-foot lots in a lst Residence District. 
It was claimed that the development is an integrated 
court-type, which usually requires a 2nd Residence 
zoning, for the following reasons: The placing of 
the houses on the lot provides a large community 
yard with a center court and sidewalks to each wit; 
the two end houses are placed forward and angled 
to further integrate the group; there is an inter- 
lacing of water lines and sewer lines without re- 
gard to individual lot lines, with one water meter 
for all six houses; a common parking area and central 
storage building are provided, as well as two commu- 
nity laundry houses. 

In answering the objections, the Building Super- 
intendent and the Corporation Counsel stated that 
there was nothing illegal in the layout of the pro- 
ject. The present zoning code does not contain 
minimum requirements for the width of building lots-- 
only a 3-foot side yard requirement. There is no 
minimum frontage. The only area requirement is on 
the basis of percentage of lot covered rather than 
a stated number of thousand square feet for a single 
family residence,as in modern zoning codes. The case 
emphasizes the urgent need for a complete revision 
of the city's zoning ordinance which contains a 
number of weaknesses. The City Planning Commission 
now has under way basic planning studies for a new 
zoning code. 


PARKING METER REVENUES ON THE WEST COAST 


The Modesto, California, Off-Street Parking 
Committee sent questionnaires to cities in the three 
western states of Washington, Oregon, and California, 
to determine the extent of parking meter revenues 
and the use to which such revenue was put. The an- 
nual per meter income in the thirty-one cities which 
replied varied from $48.00 in Brawley, California, 
to $101.90 in Modesto, California, with an average 
of $71.00. 

In reply to the question, "Are...(parking 
meter revenues) devoted exclusively to parking ad- 
ministration and acquisitio of additional parking 
facilities?," fifteen cities answered "no" and ten 
answered "yes." In reply to the question, "Are any 
or all of such revenues employed for general govern- 
mental purposes?," nine cities answered "yes" and 
fifteen answered "no." The study also shows yearly 
sales per capita, so a relationship between meter 
income and sales is available. This study was sent 
to us by Cyril McC. Henderson, Planning Technician of 
the Modesto City Planning Commission. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





Eminent Domain Must Be For A Public Purpose. A 





Private Street Is Not A Public Use. 

City of St. Lowts v. Butler Co., et al., St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri (October 18, 1949), 
223 S.W. 2a 831. The City of St. Louis started a 
condemnation pruceeding to acquire for use as a public 
street a strip of land fifty feet wide, running from 
Market Street to the right-of-way of the Wabash Rail- 
road. The proposed street is now a private street 
known as Edwin Street. Along both sides of this 
street are business concerns. Parallel with Edwin 
Street and 261 feet to the west is Theresa Avenue 
which crosses the railroad right-of-way at grade. 
There is no road, street or viaduct to carry traffic 
across the railroad tracks at the point where Edwin 
Street ends at the Wabash right-of-way. 

One of the defendants in the condemnation case, 
who owns land on both sides of Edwin Street, made a 
motion to dismiss on the ground that the property 
sought to be condemned by the city was not for a 
public use but was, in fact, for a private use. 

The court said, "The main question presented on 
this appeal is whether the proposed taking of respon- 
dent's land is for a public use.... This is a judicial 
question regardless of any legislative declaration 
that the proposed use is public.... Where the taking 
of property, though ostensibly for a public improve- 
ment, serves no public purpose, there is no taking 
for public use." 

The court cited a number of earlier decisions 
in which emphasis was placed on the fact that pro- 
posed street opening did not provide for any crossing 
of the railroads and in which the proposed condemna- 
tion was held to be private rather than public. The 
court found that, "it is clear from the evidence that 
no public convenience would be served by extending 
Edwin Street through the respondent's land. A differ- 
ent situation would be presented if there were evi- 
dence of the existence of depots or loading docks at 
the end of the street which would be available to the 
general public. But there was no such evidence. 
Since neither the public generally nor the owners 
of property abutting on Edwin Street would obtain 
any benefit from the proposed extension, there was 
no public use shown.” 





Subdivision Regulations Upheld. 

Ann Lessin v. City Planning Commission of the 
City of Norwalk etal., Court of Common Pleas, Fair- 
field County (Oct. 20, 1949), #51166. Plaintiff ap- 
pealed from the action of the City Planning Commis- 
sion of the City of Norwalk which had approved a 
real estate subdivision plat within the city limits. 
The plat was to provide for the erection of fifteen 
houses. It had a one-way or dead-end street, 470 
feet long. Plaintiff objected that the construc- 
tion of small homes in the neighborhood of her own 
home would depreciate property values. The rules 
and regulations of the planning commission re- 
quire generally that cul-de-sacs shall be not more 
than 400 feet in length. The court found that 
the necessary public hearing had been held, that 
the planning commission had the right to vary the 








requirements, and that a written guarantee of per- 
formance in the installatim of public utilities 
was sufficient since the Council had the right 
to reject the planning commission's recommenda- 
tion or to attach added conditions with respect 
to a performance bond if it found such conditions 
necessary. i 


State Law Requiring Reforestation Is Constitu- 
tional. 

State of Washington uv. Dexter (Dexter v. State 
of Washington), 132 Wash. Dec 545 , 17 LW 2434, 
The State of Washington passed a law requiring 
commercial loggers to leave a certain number of 
trees for re-seeding purposes or to re-stock the 
land. An action was brought by the state against 
one Dexter, the owner of 320 acres of timberland 
in Washington, to enjoin him from further timber 
cutting operations until he obtained a permit from 
the State Forester, giving satisfactory assurances 
that he would comply with the statute. Defendant 
contended that this action was unconstitutional 
since it impaired the obligation of contracts and 
took his property without due process of law. The 
trial court held the statute was invalid. The 
Supreme Court of Washington reversed the judg- 
ment of the trial court and remanded the case with 
instruction to grant the injunction, holding that 
the statute was the proper exercise of the police 
power. The Supreme Court of Washington held that 
private enterprise must. utilize its private property 
in ways that are not inconsistent with the public 
welfare. 

"Unfortunately for the (Logger's) plea for the 
unrestricted right of the owner of timberland to do 
as he pleases with his own, the record of such un- 
restricted use has been one of ‘cut out and get 
out', the logged-off lands (having no economic 
value) being left to revert to the county for un- 
paid taxes. Denuded hillsides have made possible 
the rapid runoff of surface waters, thus increasing 
the dangers from floods and contributing to costly 
soil erosion. 

"Fifteen years ago we commented upon the pro- 
lem of our vanishing forests and the problems of 
reforestation of the vast. areas of our state from 
which the timber had already been removed, and the 
necessity of planting ‘denuded areas, to remedy in 
part at least, the wasteful practices of the past’. 
State ex rel. Mason County Logging Co. v. Wiley, 
177 Wash. 65, 71, 31 P. 2a 539. And now (the log- 
ger), while personally disclaiming any wasteful 
practices, says in effect that individuals must be 
left free to continue such practices because they 
have a vested right so to do. 

"We do not think that the state is required by 
the constitution of the United States to stand idly 
by while its natural resources are depleted, and 
higher authority supports our view." 

An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States which held that the Washington 
statute is a proper exercise of the state's police 
power. The judgment was affirmed. 














BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


ASPO does not have copies of the following publications for 


distribution. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY. 
and Wilfred Owen. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. September, 1949. 457pp.tables,graphs. 
$4.00. (National transportation policy - if it can 
be said that there is any policy - is a mess. Gov- 
ernment policies and regulations are in diverse 
hands. The policies of one agency may nullify those 
of another. We have been concerned with the devel- 
opment of a highway program or an aviation program 
but little concern has been given at the national 
level to the creation of a soundly integrated trans- 
portation system. This book recommends the crea- 
tion of a Federal Department of Transportation, 
headed by a Secretary of Transportation with Cabinet 
status, which would assume all the major functions 
now performed by the various Federal agencies con- 
cerned with roads, railroads, waterways, etc. The 
book is a very important contribution to an under- 
standing of the subject.) 


Charles L. Dearing 


A GUIDE TO ZONING FOR SMALL TOWNS. Southern Associ- 
ation of State Planning and Development Agencies. 
Reproduced by Tennessee State. Planning Commission, 
417 Seventh Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
November, 1949. 25pp.illus.tables,graphs. (The 
Southern Associatio of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, through its Committee on Uniform Manuals, 
has issued a guide to zoning for small towns. This 
contains a sample zoning ordinance for a4 small city, 
written on a few pages. It contains a brief and 
understandable description of zoning and its rela- 
tionship to planning. This is an exceedingly useful 
guide to small towns about to undertake zoning pro- 
grams. The manual was reproduced by the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission for the Committee. The 
publisher has not yet been selected.) 


PARK MY CAR! WHERE? City-County Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Rockford, Illinois; John W. Beatty, Direc- 
tor. October, 1949. 33pp.mimeo.illus.maps,charts, 
graph. $1.00. (An excellent report showing the 
reasons for providing an additional 3,486 off-street 
car spaces. The value of both land and improvements 
required represents 7.0 percent of the total value 
of both land and improvements in the whole business 
district.) 


THE ZONING BULLETIN OF THE CITY PLAN COMMISSION, 
1949. St. Louis City Plan Commission, 342 Civil 
Courts Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri; Joseph A. 
McClain, Jr., Chairman. 20pp.illus.charts,maps. 
(A publication intended for citizen education, de- 
scribing in general terms the proposed new zoning 
ordinance. ) 


HOUSING AND TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS. 
Miscellany No. 1. Department of Social Affairs, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. September, 
1949. 90pp. (Lists international organizations 
and organizations in Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, France, Guatemala, Norway, Phillippines 
and Sweden. ) 
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Address requests directly to publishers. 


THE POTOMAC. Frederick Gutheim. 
pany, Inc., New York, New York. 1949. 436pp.illus. 
$4.00. (The most recent volume in the excellent 
Rivers of America series is authored by the New York 
Herald Tribune's housing and planning specialist. It 
differs from the other volumes in the series in its 
concentration on planning aspects of the history of 
the River and on the planning for the future of this 
watershed. The 1871 version of urban redevelopment, 
as undertaken in Washington by Alexander Robey Shep- 
herd, is recommended reading for those who believe 
that our present problems can be solved by half- 
measures. ) 


Rinehart and Com- 





KENTUCKY ON THE MARCH. Harry W. Schacter, Presi- 
dent, Committee for Kentucky. 
Ethridge, Publisher, Louisville Courier Journal. 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York. 1949. 
20lpp.charts,illus.appendices. $3.00. (This is 
the interesting story of one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of citizen participation in the United States. 
It describes the work of the Committee for Kentucky, 
which set out to find out what was wrong about the 
State of Kentucky and then started a movement to 
correct the wrongs. The work of the Committee is 
described in greater detail in an article on page 
3 of this News Letter.) 





LAWSON PURDY. 
and Sociology. Published at North Queen Street and 
McGovern Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Will Liss- 
ner, Editor. October, 1949. $1.00. 159pp. (The 


nem 


entire issue of The American Journal of Economics | 


and Sociology consists of a series of essays in honor © 
of Lawson Purdy on the occasion of his 86th birth- 
day. Prepared under the general direction of Harold 
Buttenheim, these essays deal with tax reform, plan- 
ning, housing, etc.) 


HOUSING SURVEY, EAST POPLAR AREA, Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority, Housing Authority and Phila- 
delphia Planning Commission, Market National Bank 


Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Edward © 


Hopkinson, Jr., Chairman. December, 1949. 33pp. | 
maps,charts. (The first of a series of publications 
presenting the findings of a two-year housing sur- © 
vey based on the American Public Health Association | 
method for studying the quality of housing. One 
out of five dwelling units was sampled. The area 
is one of the most severely blighted residential | 


areas in the city.) } 


SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO PLANNING CONFERENCE. Proceed- 
ings of Second Annual Conference, London, Ontario, 
March 2-3, 1949. Commmity Planning Branch, Depart- 
ment of Planning and Development, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada. 1949. 2hpp. 


THE MASTER STREET AND HIGHWAY PLAN. Monterey, Paci- 
fic Grove and’Ad,jacent Area. Monterey County, Califor- 
nia. Hahn, Campbell and Associates, 1319 Howard Ave., 
Burlingame, California. 1949. 35pp.mimeo.maps.graphs. 





Forward by Mark F. ™ 


The American Journal of Economics | 
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